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GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 

The eighth anniversary of the foundation 
of this institution was celebrated on Mon- 
day evening by a dinner at the London Ta- 
verns W. C. Macready, Esq., occupied 
the chair, supported by Charles Dickens, 
Esq. About 200 gentlemen were present, 
comprising all the most celebrated names 
in the various departments of the drama. 
The chairman, in proposing the health of 
Her Majesty the Queen, announced that 
she had extended her patronage to the in- 
stitution, accompanied by the donation of 
In0/. After the remainder of the routine 
toasts, the chairman said that the present 
was a theatrical assembly, and he would 
propose to them, as a toast, those great na- 
tional theatres which had the civilised 
world for their audiences, which contained 
many excellent actors, and, what was far 
more, many great and good men—he meant 
the two houses of parliament. The toast 
was drunk with due honours, and was re- 
sponded to by Mr, Collett, M.P. In pro- 
posing the toast of the evening, Mr. Ma- 
cready observed that the present was the 
second annual festival of the fund, and the 
duty of advocating its claims upon public 
favour properly belonged to Mr, Buckstone, 
their treasurer. Yet he would trespass a 
little upon their indulgence while he made 
a few observations. It appeared to him 
absolutely indispensable to the existence of 
the fund, that the necessity for its esta- 
blishment should be fully understood and 


acknowledged. As calculated to ensure 
the greater respectability of actors, as in- 
culcating in them the principles of econo- 
my, and inducing them to a more regular 
course of life, and thereby improving and 
elevating the character of the English stage, 
it could not be denied that such institutions 
were most valuable; and when he reminded 
them that since 1839, in what he might 
term the infancy of the society, it had pro- 
tected from want four aged and infirm an- 
nuitants, he was sure that they would not 
hesitate to exert their best efforts towards 
its support. But there were reasons which 
made the society appear to him, more than 
any other, to have claims on public sympa- 
thy. It was to be henceforward the drama- 
tic performers’ sole dependence for an asy- 
lum in adversity. There were formerly the 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden funds ; but 
how altered was the condition of the drama 
since their establishment! Covent Garden 
was no longer, or, it appeared, never could 
be, a dramatic theatre, and Drury Lane was 
nearly in the same condition; so that it 
might be safely assumed that no actor could 
ever again have a chance of entering those 
theatres or remaining in them long enough 
to be included in their funds. Supposing 
even that the drama was re-instated in the 
patent theatres, could the actor or actress 
profit by their respective funds? He thought 
he should satisfy them that the answer 
would be “No,” Those theatres were let 
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changes of management, involving a con- 
stant change of performance. New candi- 
dates for admission to the Drury Lane fund 
must serve three, and to the Covent Garden 
two, consecutive seasons to entitle them to 
become members; and then the sum was 
so large as to be out of the power of many 
to pays neither of which objections existed 
in the present fund, which had the addi- 
tional recommendation of admitting candi- 
dates at an earlier period of life, the large 
funds not receiving persons under forty years 
of age. After some further recommenda- 
tions of the society, Mr. Macready con- 
cluded a long and eluquent speech (through- 
out which he was vehemently applauded) 
by proposing, ‘ The health of Mr. Buck- 
stone, and prosperity to the General Thea- 
trical Fund.” 

Mr. Macready subscribed 5/. Mr. Buck- 
stone, in returning thanks, observed that, 
in so doing, he felt himself like the farce 
coming after the play, following, as he did, 
the address of Mr. Macready, to whom they 
were all so much indebted. Since the esta- 
blishment of the society they had invested 
capital approaching the amount of 4,000/, 
which he considered a favourable omen for 
the future. He considered that one of the 
reasons why the society was peculiarly wor- 
thy of encouragement was, that it included 
many classes which the larger ones did not 
—dancers and pantemimists, for instance, 
and even that hard-worked officer, the 
prompter, who, though never seen, was 
sometimes heard—often, indeed, when he 
ought not to be. (Laughter). 

Mr. Charles Dickens then proposed the 
health of the chairman, observing, that it 
was well for him that nothing could be 
added on the subject of the institution. 
They were all indebted to the chairman for 
his presence there on that occasion, and he 
thought it appropriate to his position to 
paraphrase a quotation with which he (the 
chairman) was doubtless well acquainted— 
that nothing in the chair became him like 
the taking of it. 

The toast was drank with enthusiasm, and 
was followed by the health of Mr. Horace 
Twiss, proposed by Mr. Collett, M.P.; of 
the trustees of the General Theatrical Fund 
(Mr. B. B. Cabbell, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 
and Mr. Dickens), by Mr John Forster ; 
and of the ladies, by the chairman. 





Mr. Dickens then left the chair, his place 
being taken by Mr. Buckstone. The sub- 
scription during the evening amounted to 
3691. The musical arrangements were un- 
usually good, being supported, among other 
distinguished vocalists, by Miss Rainforth, 
Miss Dolby, Miss Betts, Miss Sara Flower, 
the Misses Williams, &c. 


THEATRES. 

Drury Lane.—On Monday a procession 
of horses, camels, elephants, and a number 
of actors and actresses, proceeded from the 
Birmingham Railway Station to their desti- 
nation, Farringdon-street, Mr. Bunn, the 
proprietor of the above theatre, having en- 
gaged the entire troupe belonging to Mr. 
Ilughes, to appear in a new spectacle on 
Easter Monday. There were two splendid 
carriages, the one drawn by four camels 
dressed in Egyptian paraphernalia, the other 
drawn by two stupendous elephants, clothed 
in gold cloths and oriental devices, which 
have a very novel appearance. The streets 
were crowded to witness the procession. 





Covent GARDEN,—We are now enabled 
to give our readers an answer to numerous 
enquiries respecting the price of admission 
to the Royal Opera, as it is to be called.— 
We can vouch for the correctness of the fo!- 
lowing,and it is intended if possible,to issue 
tickets in the course of the day, so that 
there will be no confusion in taking money 
at the doors. This plan is to be carried out 
as far as practicable. The following will be 
the prices of admission :— 

Gallery 8s. 

Second Amphitheatre 5s.—Stalls 7s. 
First Amphitheatre 8s.—Stalls 12s, 
Pit 8s.—Stalls £1 1s. 

A Box inthe Grand Tier for a Season, 2501. 


Bower SaALoon.— We witnessed an ama- 
teur performance here on Friday last.— 
When we visit these performances we do 
not go with a scrutinising eye, expecting to 
see perfection ; no, we are always willing to 
make every allowance in order to stimulate 
the younger branches who have a relish to 
improve themselves in elocution, and make 
themselves acquainted with the words of our 
immortal bard and other authors. Notwith- 
standing our sympathy, we cannot allow 
these performances to pass without regret- 
ting that young men, who call themselves 
respectable, will summons their friends to- 
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gether to witness their total inability to 
give the most faint idea of the author's 
works they are about to represent. The 
play selected was that of “Othello ;’’ and 
if we except the young gent. who under- 
took the principal character, there was not 
a single individual amongst all the other 
characters, save the person who played 
Brabantio, that had the smallest idea of 
what they were about ; they were not even 
audible; and, as for being perfect, they 
scarcely knew a line. Mr. Barker, as 
Othello, read the part distinctly, but he 
knows little of the business of the stage, 
and appears too young to undertake such a 
character; but had not a fair chance incon- 
sequence of the inability of the others.— 
The Iago of Mr. Davies was laboured be- 
yond anything we ever witnessed—the same 
tone, manner, expression, and action, and 
shake of the head, accompanied every sen- 
tence he uttered. The Desdemona of Miss 
Arlington was very respectable, and her 
dress and manner very ladylike. We did 
not stop the afterpiece. 


Tales of the Drama. 


BY AN OLD STAGER. 
— 
NED THORNTON, 


(Continued from our last). 





*« Tt was wrong of me, perhaps,” he con- 
tinued with a faint smile, “ not to have sent 
and let you, my only friend, know of my 
misfortunes ; but a foolish pride restrained 
me—lI hoped that every hour would bring 
me relief—I determined that sending to 
you should be my last resource. Look at 
me, look around, and say if the garrison 
did not hold out to the very last, and only 
yielded when not a hope was left.’’ Poor 
fellow ! he had indeed held out iong against 
the storm of adversity, as his pale hollow 
cheeks, his thin exhausted frame, his sunk- 
en and feverish eye, too evidently testified. 
“‘ But I did not only send to you to beg as- 
sistance and relief of you in this, my hour 
of trouble—I had another purpose in view 
—I have a tale to tell you,” he said, and, 
with a glance at the door, as if he did not 
wish to be overheard, he raised part of a 
broken plank in the flooring, about a foot 
from his couch, and took out a small lea- 
thern case, which he placed in my hands; 
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I opened it, and discovered the portrait of 
a young and lovely girl, ‘ Now you see,” 
he said, his eyes sparkling with anima- 
tion as he beheld the look of amazement 
with which I gazed on the miniature, “ now 
you see the talisman which has made me 
resist so strenuously—which has enabled 
me to battle inch by inch so manfully and 
boldly against the attacks and advances of 
affliction. From that I have gained strength 
as I gazed on it—it has given me hope and 
comfort in my gloomiest hours—has cheered 
me through my sleepless nights and wretch- 
ed days—has been a source of happiness to 
me when all around has been most miser- 
able, and when my prospects and my hopes 
have been most overshadowed by disaster 
or most blighted by adversity.” He had 
suffered himself to give way to this violent 
outburst of passion, and, overcome by his 
feelings, sank back almost insensible on his 
bed: a fit of coughing then followed—a 
dry, hacking, nervous cough, which so ter- 
ribly foretells and testifies of disease, in 
its most malignant form; his handkerchief 
was partially streaked with blood, as, after 
the coughing, which shook his whole frame 
and seemed to tear and harrass him sorely, 
he took it from his mouth, I saw too 
plainly that consumption’s serpent hand 
had spread its deadly venom through my 
poor friend’s body, and that no earthly skill 
could cure, though might alleviate his suf- 
ferings; the organs of respiration were in- 
fected, and there was no cure. “That por- 
trait which you hold in your hand,” he said 
in a low whisper, after he had recovered 
himself a little, “is the likeness of one 
whom I once loved—once do I say? I love 
her now, and shall love her for eternity— 
her name was Ellen Travers; to say that 
she were lovely as earth’s loveliest daughter 
would be doing her an injustice, for she was 
beautiful as an angel, alike in person and 
in mind, My passion was returned ; I did 
not deserve such happiness I know, but 
still so it was—perhaps t’would have been 
better had it not been so—heaven only 
knows; her virtues were innumerable—her 
only fault was one for which thousands have 
e’er now suffered, and will again; a fault 
which stocks our jails, fills our poor-houses, 
and makes more felons, more malefactors, 
than all other the vices and crimes pertain- 
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ing to human frailty strung together—that 
fault was poverty.”” Ile paused, as if to 
collect his wandering thoughts, and then 
continued, “ You know Sir George Vivian, 
do you not? you must—all the world knows 
him for a profligate and a villain; to make 
a long tale of woe brief I will only say that 
his first glance at Ellen inspired him with 
an ungovernable, most damning lust, and— 
and he ruined her; she, I am well aware, 
never looked upon him but with the deepest 
aversion, but fell a victim to the machina- 
tions of the systematic villain, and was 
kept by him as his mistress; he took her 
abroad, but she sent that portrait to me 
through the medium of a friend previous to 
her departure, and protested solemnly, in a 
letter which accompanied it, that her love 
for me was still most sincere, that she had 
fallen through a most villainous scheme of 
her seducer, and at the same time she vowed 
never to see me more, since, robbed of her 
honour and good name she could never 
look me in the face again; she entreated 
me not to think that she had been so base 
as to have been a willing victim of the man 
who had ruined her, but to forget her for 
ever. I knew well enough that the cruel 
law of society would never again permit the 
poor girl to be received within its circle— 
that when a woman is robbed of her honour 
and her reputation she is robbed of her all 
—so I attempted to forget her, and to turn 
my thoughts of love to meditations of most 
deep-laid vengeance. I have since heard 
that my poor Ellen pined away and died in 
a foreign land, unknown and uncared-for. 
Some weeks back I learnt, by chance, glan- 
cing my eyes over a newspaper, that the 
seducer of my dear girl has returned to 





London; is it so?” ‘“Itis true,” I re- 
turned, “ Sir George is now in metropolis.” 
(To be continued). 
PROVINCIAL. 


(From our own correspondent). 

Liverroot—ApELPHI—(W. J. Ham- 
monp’s).—Mrs. Butler appeared at this 
theatre on last Thursday evening, with Mr. 
'T. R.Mason, another branch of the Kemble 
family, and a clever actor. 

WotverHamrpton.—Mr. Dillon, the late 
manager of the Sheffield Theatre, opens the 
theatre in this this town on Easter Monday, 

Dusiin—QUEEN’s.—This theatre will 
open for the season on Easter Monday. 
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GLascow—ApgLPHt.—The business at 
this popular theatre has been excellent, Mr. 
H. Hall has been engaged as stage mana- 
ger. Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles Ma- 
thews are to appear at this theatre the weck 
after Easter week, The opening piece will 
be the burlesque of “ Beautyand the Beast.” 

GREENocK.—Miss Helen Faucit played 
at the theatre here for three nights during 
the past week. She is tore-appear at Edin. 
burgh on Easter Monday. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The benefits 
have been going on during the last fort- 
night at this theatre, and have been gene- 
rally been well attended. Mr. J.M.Dawson, 
Miss Lonsdale, Mr. and Mrs, J. Hill have 
each crowded houses on these occasionn, 

MANCHESTER—QUEEN’s.—Mr. Sloane, 
the late manager of this theatre is about to 
resume the direction of it, and to open it 
for dramatic performances on Easter Mon- 
day, when Mr. H. Betty will appear in the 
character of Hamlet. 

Leeps.—A petition is getting up here to 
Lord John Russell, very numerously signed, 
to request he will take into consideration 
the propriety of granting a pension to James 
Sheridan Knowles, as a remuneration tor 
his dramatic productions. 
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LIFE’S CONTRASTS. 
A TALE or 1847. 

It was in the year 184— that Ireland was 
visited with a great visitation, and mourn- 
ing and desolation reigned throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

How or from whence came the pestilen- 
tial power that rendered unfit for food the 
root that had been for years the almost uni- 
versal food of the lower order of inhabit- 
ants, none knew. Suggestions, various and 
conflicting, were hazarded; none however 
seemed satisfactorily to account for the 
great and widely diffused calamity. Some 
thought it was in the air, others that it was 
some small and insignificant insect, who 
beneath the soil carried on its work of de- 
struction, and many thought it was the 
work of Him who, for sins committed, and 
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duties neglected, thus mercifully chastened 
by such means his creatures, for the pur- 
pose of recalling them to those paths in 
which it is his wish they should walk, One 
thing was beyond all doubt; in one night 
fields were withered as by miracle—fields 
that a few hours previously had looked 
fresh and beautiful. Awful was the scourge; 
day after day strong sturdy men were carried 
coffinless to their last homes, borne thither 
by their suffering neighbours, who in a few 
hours were doomed to rest beneath the same 
sod, Young and tender mothers died by 
the side of their tender babes, having given 
to them the last morsel of the scanty nou- 
rishment they had by long entreaties ob- 
tained. Then, neglected, perished the in- 
fant flower, having vainly endeavoured to 
awaken to sensibility its cold and once lov- 
ing parent. 

Next came the pauper’s coffin and fune- 
ral, and the hurriedly performed service for 
the dead, for the scantily paid curate had 
an engagement to dine with a friend (a rare 
treat for him) at three, and it only wanted 
to that blissful period one quarter of an 
hour; then came the sexton, who shovelled 
hastily, with an oath, the mould into the 
grave—for from his poor tenant he had re- 
ceived no fee. 

Dreadful was the pestilence; the very 
dogs famished, and, ravenous, feasted upon 
the yet warm dead, who had passed away 
unknown and unwept, solitary and alone, 
Go where you would, the scene was the 
same—stalwart men speedily became breath - 
ing skeletons—you might read in characters 
clear and undeniable, written on their pal- 
lid brows and in their sunken eyes glaring 
unnaturally, the one dreadful word, famine. 
Domestic duties were neglected. Lovers 
forgot their loves. The trader met his fel- 
low trader in the street without a sign or 
nod of recognition. Parents wept not— 
the source of tears was dried up by anxiety 
for the future—but one corroding thought 
occupied each breast, and that thought was 
—famine, 

e * ° ° 

During this period of suffering, occurred 
the incident now about to be related— 

a * + . 

In one of the largest towns in the West 

of Ireland resided Sir Hildebrand O’Don- 





nell, a gentleman who cared not how the 
world went so long as he could have his 
feasts and his carousings; he had a wife 
and two daughters, but these he regarded 
as part and parcel of the furniture of the 
house, well polished, certainly, and attractive 
to the eye—that is the daughters: the mo- 
ther had gone a little too far down the de- 
scent of the hill of life to have many claims 
to be thought either handsome or loveable; 
she had however, like many other women 
when they no longer posses the attractive- 
ness of youth, taken to piety and paint, the 
first being as much an imitation as the other. 
Lady Hildebrand’s daughters were unmar- 
ried, and therefore Lady H. employed all 
the arts and diplomatic manners that mo- 
thers in the like situation are so fond of 
employing; she had coaxed and wheedled 
numbers of the young bachelors in the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood without effect— 
had on one occasion told Sir Harry Lovelace 
that she was fearful her dear Matilda was 
going (going, mark that!) into a decline, 
and she was sure it was all because the 
silly girl was so fond of acertain Sir H. 
Somebody; but the ruse did not succeed, 
the baronet being one of those cunning 
gentlemen that are, to use a common but 
meaning expression, “‘ too wide awake to 
be caught.” 

It was the night of the — January, 1847, 
that a grand ball was to be given by Sir 
and Lady Hildebrand; the invitations had 
been sent weeks previously, and it was re- 
marked as a fact, singular but no doubt ac- 
cidental, that somehow these small bits of 
paper never found their way to many of the 
Hildebrands’ married acquaintance ; whe- 
ther omitted to be put in the post, or 
lost by the postman, is a fact that has never 
been ascertained ; although the invitations 
never came, the night of the revel did, and 
what a night it was, The thermometer was 
many degrees beneath freezing, and a cut- 
ting north wind rushed down the street hel- 
ter skelter from the north, accompanied by 
heavy flakes of snow. The coachman, driv- 
ing a Mrs. Blunderfield to the ball, cursed 
lustily the wind that blew his great coat 
cape over his eyes, and nearly made him 
run his pole into the gay vicar of ——’s 
vehicle, who was going to the same festive 
house, in order, of course, to keep the vota- 
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ries of Terpsichore within the limits of pro- 
priety, by throwing upon them the search- 
ing glance of his blue and rather good 
expressioned eye. Footmen, too, in silk 
stockings and gold hat-bands, had their say 
at the cold, which crept around the calves 
of their legs freezingly. Indeed Tom Tul- 
logh assured Patrick O’Smivens, his fellow 
footman, that he was obliged to pull up at 
a whiskey shop, and treat his calves toa 
drop, or else he felt sure that they would 
have become changed into real genuine 
blocks of ice. 

What a scene was the ball-room itself, 
with its glittering chandeliers, filled with a 
thousand jets of light, and its sideboards 
creaking under the weight of massive silver 
and golden plate, all out on show for the oc- 
casion. What a glorious sight it was to see 
the congregation of womanly beauty that 
floated round and round, either in the pro- 
menade or seductive waltz, like lovely 
clouds encircling the golden sun. Lovely 
is woman in repose, but oh, thrice lovely is 
she when, under feelings wrought-up by 
the heart’s excitement—when the eye glit- 
ters from above the dark fan, like stars sur- 
mounting the ridge of some sombre cloud— 
whilst the pearly teeth, and the ruby-lipped 
mouth, are provokingly concealed by that 
compound of paper and whalebone called 
“a fan.” Oh ye votaries of Venus, ye 
worshippers of the fair and intellectual, 
what smiles have ye not lost by this mis- 
chievous and anti-poetical invention. But 
we must leave this scene of music and joy, 
and must turn to one far different, far more 
exciting, although the excitement produced 
may cause tears to bedim the eye, and in- 
dignation to make pale the cheek, 

* . * * 

From the south entry to the street, the 
snow driving full upon them, totters on- 
ward a woman and a little girl, the woman 
scarcely thirty, the child no more than a 
human bud, for she was scarcely four sum- 
mers old. They arrive opposite the house 
of festivity, the music just then recom- 
mences. The womanstops, staggers, clutches 
convulsively the iron palings, sways to and 
fro, seemingly from the extremity of weak- 
ness, bursts into tears, falls against a cor. 
ner of the house, sinks upon the ground, 
supported partly by the brickwork of the 
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mansion, in a sitting posture, her head re. 
clining slightly backwards, whilst the child 
nestles in the bosom of its mother. 

What caused the mother’s tears?—Was 
it the sense of her desolation, or was it that 
the gush of melodious music aroused softer 
feelings that had long lain dormant, buried 
beneath the weight of her accumulated 
misery ? 

Louder and louder roars the wind, faster 
and faster falls the white flakes; quietly, as 
though sleeping, reclines the young child 
upon its mother’s breast—her fragile form 
covered as with a winding sheet, a winding 
sheet of snow. Does she sleep ?—Yes, she 
sleeps the sleep that naught earthly can 
awaken—for it is that deep, unbroken, and 
eternal sleep that men call Death. Happy 
mother, that art fast following thy child— 
happy art thou, for through thy brain is 
creeping dull insensibility. Thou thinkest 
thy daughter liveth, for around her cold 
corpse closer presseth thy embrace. 

. “ * 6 

Hark! upon the ear comes the soft music 
of a woman’s voice, singing one of the 
most beautiful airs of Bellini; it is the 
lovely daughter of Lady Lilybounce, one of 
the guests at Sir Hildebrand’s, who, at his 
earnest request, is favouring the company 
with a song. 

. . * 4 

Deadened by distance, it sounds to those 
without in the cold street, cheeringly filling 
the minds of the passers by with bright 
and happy thoughts. 

* ~ 6 cy 

Strange contrast—the scene within to the 
scene without—nothing but a brick wall be- 
tween gay luxury and starving poverty. 
Strange, oh, very strange, are the workings 
of the world’s injustice, Nearer and nearer 
approached the last minute of the lone 
mother’s life; over her had come that 
dreaminess of feeling that precedes death 
by extreme cold, when the body loses its 
sensation of suffering, and the mind’s ideas 
become confused and undefined, The last 
minute has arrived; over the face of the 
dying comes a smile—that old, old smile, 
often seen in earlier years and in better 
days—that old smile that once lit up a fair 
and healthful face—now it is the same 
smile, but upon an old face, made prema- 
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turely so by want, and wretchedness, and 
despair. 

Again, borne through the air, comes ano- 
ther strain of plaintive sounding music. 
The smile upon the face changes in ex- 
pression—now it is unearthly, undefinable 
—it is like the smile of angels when they 
behold the sinner turning from his way, 
and renouncing his old iniquities. Who 
can tell what thoughts were at this moment 
in the mind of the dying? Did her im- 
perfect senses shape of the earthly melody, 
the melody of the eternal spheres, or did 
she imagine the sweet voice of the singer 
to be} the voice of some embodied spirit 
welcoming her to rest, to peace, and unbro- 
ken joy? None could tell. “She died 
and made no sign.” Rejected of the world, 
neglected of men, rest happy—ye are watch- 
ed over and cared for. 





* . + * 
The fatherless* and the widow are the 
care of God. J. E. 
TO MARY. 


A SERIO-COMIC BALLAD. 
Oh, Mary, I am tired and weary ; 
Life is dreary, 
So my dearey 
Sing, whilst on thee I throw love’s am’rous 
glance, 
“Jim Crow,” “ Yaller Gals,’ or “ Dance 
the Boatmen dance.” 
Sweet Mary, youth’s form decays, 
Still life’s young day 
Has shed ‘its ray 
Brightly till now, but love will never alter, 
So just mix me another glass of brandy and 
hot water. 
The world, egad, is full of toil and trouble ; 
Mary, my love, 
My gentle dove, 
Thy voice brings back dear memories of old, 
Memories too dear, for I then was green, and 
very often sold. 
I feel my lamp is burning very low ; 
Not that old one, 
That’s nearly done 
Up, in the Hall, I mean my lamp of life, 
Whose polish has been considerably dinm'd 
by much of worldly strife. 
Oh, for the oil of fiery youth, 
To trim my light, 
That glaring bright; 
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I might once more, as “ the great Poet" 
says, 


Flare up, and once again bring back the 
“light of other days.” 
But thou art young and beautiful, 
Ever at my side, 
Flower on life’s tide, 


Resting on my bosom, secure from storms 
without. 


“Tsay, my love, the lucifers, for the light of 
my Havannah’s out.” 
I've seen the fairest of the fair, 
I've been, oh! oh! 
To the Casino; 
But never shall I, beneath the sky so blue, 


Feel for another that love, sweet girl, I now 
feel for you. 





CHIT-CHAT. 

Mr. Macreapy.—It is with sincere re- 
gret we have to announce the illness of this 
gentleman, who was about fulfilling an en- 
gagement at Manchester; but upon his ar- 
rival he found himself so exceedingly ill 
that it was quite out of the question at- 
tempting his professional duties. The con- 
sequence was the theatre has been closed. 

We have authority for stating that the 
Keeley’s will give up the Lyceum after 
Midsummer, in consequence of the proprie- 
tor, Mr. Arnold, raising the rent. Mr. 
Macready has been applied to by a commit- 
tee of gentlemen, to take the house, but we 
understand declines, on his own account, 

Drury LAne.—On dit, thatthe Poet Bunn 
leaves this establishment at the end of the 
present season, and that Mr. Spicer is in 
treaty for it. Should he become lessee, it 
is said that the management of the theatre 
will be confided to Madame Vestris aud Mr, 
Charles Mathews. 

Henry Russe. has been giving his vo- 
cal entertainment at Liverpool during the 
past week, to crowded and delighted audi- 
ences. He reopens the Strand Theatre on 
Easter Monday, for a limited number of 
nights, 

ORIGIN OF THE PraNororte.—The pi- 
anoforte was invented by J. C. Schroder of 
Dresden, in Saxony, in the year 1717. He 
hadamodel made of this invention, and pres 
sented ittothe Court of Dresden for inspec- 
tion. Some time after, Mr. G. Silverman, a 
musical instrument maker, began to manu- 
facture pianofortes, and succeeded in bring- 
ing them to a tolerable degree of perfection. 

lt has been questioned, however, whether 
Schroder or B. Castofali, an instrument ma- 
ker of Florence, had the first idea of it; 
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but the most authentic accounts establish, 
beyond dispute, the claim of Schroder to 
this ingenious invention. 

Deatu oF Mpuve. Mars.—Mdlle. Mars, 
the most celebrated actress which the French 
stage ever possessed,died in Paris on Sature 
day night at ten o’clock. 


AstLey’s.—Mr. Batty, the proprietor of 
this old and popular establishment, is mak- 
ing great exertions for the production, on 
Easter Monday, of a new and gorgeous 
equestrian spectacle, founded upon Byron’s 
poem of “ The Bride of Abydos,” We un- 
derstand that, in addition to Mr. Batty’s 
magnificent stud of trained horses, he will 
introduce his living Egyptian camels and 
other beautiful animals. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CHESTERFIELD.—Yow will get the farce at Harris's, 
Bookseller, Bow-street. 

J. E.—Is received and shali have our especial notice 
the first opportunily. 

W. E.—We have a public duty to perform. We have 
no desire to give any offence, but we cannot sit 
tamely by and suffer such absurdities to pass un- 
noticed. 

J. Hatu.—It is impossible to give an opinion with- 
out we saw the MS. See Mr.Greenwood. We 
must decline any recommendation, not haviny 
seen any of your productions. 

J.W. B. A.—If you are bent npon the stage, and 
have played, go into the country, all the provin- 
cial theatres open at Easter. 

P. D.—We are not in Miss Woolgar’s confidence, and 
cannot tell as to her marriage; and if we could 
we would not be so ungailant as to give il pub- 
licity. James Wallack, we believe, is to return 
from America in June To the other questions 
we answer—FUDGE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

REMORNE GARDENS, CHEL. 
SEA.—This great national arena of 
recreation will be OPENED on Easter Monday, 
on which oecasion Mr. Green, the veteran zronaut, 
will ascend, with a dozen friends, in the monster 
Balloon, the great Nassau; and a variety of attrac- 
tive entertainments. The grand pagoda has been 
removed into the centre of a Terpsichorean plat- 
form, or grand Salle de Danse, en plein, airala 
mode Chateau Rouge et le Jardin Mabille a Paris, 
brilliantly illumimated with 30,000 jets of gas.— 

This admirably constructed floor forms the onl 
arena in England for the dancing million. The 
gardens have been considerably enlarged, by the 
annexation of the extensive plot of ground former- 
ly used as a kitchen garden. Inthe centre of the 
grounds has been formed a circular promenade, en- 
closed by a plantation of scarce exotics, and novel 
tributaries of forest growth and woodland beauty ; 
this magic ring encircles beds of roses and other 
choice plants, pulent in fragrance, and lavish in 
rfume and excellence. In the tower, or castel- 
ated building, is placed a Camera Obscura, involv- 
ing an entire view ofthe grounds In another part 
of the gardens, as if to arrest the progress of the 
eye with new delight at every turn, stands the mag- 
nificent Cosmorama embracing views of the City of 
Mexico, with dioramic effects and panoramic pro- 
perties. The Maze, Gipsies’ Tent, Swings, Ar- 











chery, Rifle Shooting, Glass Blowing Exhibition, 
and the new cottage sf the Cremorne Poet. A grand 
river side entrance has been forned to the gardens, 
and also a new entrance to the hotel, with a view to 
the comfort of the visitors’ ingress and egress. Mr, 
Ellis feels that he need not dwell upon the excel- 
lence of bis wines and viands. Last season proved 
them to be uuequalled in the history of catering for 
public g For the di of Worshipful Com- 
me, Masonic Banquets, Society Festivities, 

ancy Fair, Club and Bean Feasts, and all such 
celebrations, there are no premises in the wide vi- 
cinity of London surpassing Cremorne Gardens for 
the accomodation of numbers, none equal. The 
great Banquetting Hall will dine 2,000 comfortably ; 
and remember the fare by Steam Boat is now on- 
ly twopence; omnibuses from all parts of town, 
sixpence. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 
—Persons of any aze, however bad 
thelr WRITING, may, in EIGHT LESSONS, 
acquire permanently an elcgant and flowing style 
of penmanship, adapted either to professional pur- 
suits or private correspondence Arithmetic ona 
method requiring only one-third the time usually 
requisite, Book-keeping as practised in the go- 
vernment, banking, and merchants’ offices. Short- 
hand, &c. Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 
7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

‘* Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toascience, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—Polytechnic Journal. 











G LOBE HOTEL, Bow Srreer, Co- 
JT vent Garven, opposite the Police 
Court. W. Humpuryes having completed all the 
extensive alterations, begs to inform the nobility 
and gentry visiting London and the Theatres that 
they can be accommodated with DINNERS, SUP- 
PERS, &c. in first-rate excellence at very moderate 
charges, combined with every comfort; and trusts, 
by strict attentien, to merit their future favours. 
A Splendid Coffee Room, where gentlemen may 
dine from the joint at 1s. 6d. each, or with fish or 
soup 2s., from 2 till 8. Private Dining and Supper 
Rooms for Large or Small Parties, Excellent and 
well-aired beds—bed and breakfast, 17s. 6d. per 
week, or board and lodging, £2 2s. per week. All 
kinds of French dishes prepared by a first-rate 
artist from Paris. Excllent suppers after the the- 
atres are over, very reasonable. 





IVE NEW FIGURES.— 
Henry VII, and James I. of Eng- 

land, and VI. of Scotland, in the splendid costume 
of the period; the heroes, Hardinge and Gough, in 
their full uniforms, as British Generals. Mr. Ma- 
cready, in the most splendid Roman costume ever 
seen in this country. Magnificent ventilating 
Dome, at a cost of 700/.—Open from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven tillten. Admittance, One 
Shilling; Napo eon Rooms, Sixpence.—Mapame 
Tussaup & Sons, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
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